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Patrick Henry. Life, Correspondence and Speeches. By 
William Wirt Henry. Three volumes. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, 1891. — xx, 622 ; xv, 652 ; 672 pp. 

In a biography it is difficult to draw an exact line between the 
individual and the times in which he lived ; between the personality 
of the subject and his relative position in history. Of the personal 
traits of Patrick Henry all that could be said had already been stated 
by Wirt and Tyler; and Tyler had presented a very fair attempt to 
determine the part of Henry in Virginia and in national history. I say 
attempt, because much was left unexplained, and much was of neces- 
sity omitted as not suited to a short sketch of his career. It was hoped 
that these omitted details would be found in the three handsome volumes 
of Mr. Henry's work ; but I must frankly confess to a feeling of disap- 
pointment. The personalities of Wirt are incorporated, sometimes word 
for word ; the reminiscences and memoranda made years after the 
events, and relating to comparatively unimportant matters, such as voice, 
dress or casual remarks, are repeated in full ; and much material acces- 
sible in other places is inserted. Care, industry and a certain enthusi- 
asm are shown ; but these cannot make up for the want of a sense of 
proportion, and for the overloading with what hardly rises above the 
level of gossip. It is possible to accept the stories of Henry's precocity, 
of his retentive memory, of his marvellous eloquence and of his power 
to sway and dominate popular feeling. Yet these facts do not explain 
why Henry was six times elected governor of Virginia; why he used 
his popularity in such a way as to shake the confidence of Jefferson as 
well as of Washington or Madison ; why, with every reason to accept 
the constitution, he played against it ; and why the many outbursts of 
almost frenzied eloquence have left little but the record, and made no 
permanent impress upon the policy of state or party. 

The opportunity offered to the biographer was a good one ; for Henry 
was distinctly a man of the people, without family or property to give 
him position, and with every prejudice of an aristocratic society to over- 
come. His personality must have done much to give him influence ; 
for we find so cool a judge as Mason describing him in 1774 as "the 
first man upon this continent, as well in abilities as public virtues," and 
stating that his " eloquence is the smallest part of his merit." Without 
education, without a profound knowledge of law or history, without 
special capacity as a writer and without the patience and industry to 
master details, he excelled in large statements, general maxims and 
grand impressions. Before the Congress of 1774 he had attracted local 
attention by his plea in the parson's cause, by his attack upon the 
defaulting treasurer, Robinson, and by his activity in the Stamp Act 
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agitation and in the committee of correspondence. It is much to be 
regretted that in reference to this formative period, when he was laying 
the foundation of his subsequent fame, contemporary records are almost 
wholly wanting. The first letter of Henry known to the author is dated 
1773 ; and for his life previous to that date dependence is placed on the 
recollections of men of that time, written long after the occurrences, and 
naturally colored strongly with the later ideas of his character. Yet we 
may form a general idea of the part he played during the controversial 
or preliminary stages of the Revolution — that of the fiery, impetuous 
orator, skilled in every art of moving the people ; one of those neces- 
sary adjuncts to every agitation, a man capable of leading because of a 
strong sense of injury and wrong and a superior faculty for awakening 
this sense in others. Samuel Adams in Massachusetts and Patrick 
Henry in Virginia were of a like mould, and a parallel could be drawn 
between their sentiments as well as their methods. 

Such a character makes a good leader of opposition, but is not so 
well adapted for administration. Henry gave the keynote in more than 
one crisis — the parson's cause, the resolutions on the Stamp Act and 
on independence, on religious toleration and in hostility to the federal 
constitution. In such activity lay his great strength, and it is not a little 
curious that he should have entertained the ambitions of a soldier ; for- 
tunately for him these aspirations were summarily set aside. As gov- 
ernor, he served from 1776 to 1779 (three terms) and was spared the 
ordeal reserved for his successor, Jefferson, — an actual invasion of the 
state. That he made a fair executive is not to be questioned ; but Vir- 
ginia has greatest reason to remember his service for his realization of 
the importance of the western country, and the countenance he gave to 
George Rogers Clark. Apart from that one transaction it would be dif- 
ficult to link his name with any particular act or policy of the war. On 
the return of peace, when his influence was dominant in the assembly, he 
had every opportunity to prove himself a constructive statesman, capa- 
ble of framing measures demanded by the welfare of the state. Yet 
though his name is mentioned again and again as favoring one bill or 
opposing another, and generally with decisive results, he cannot be shown 
to have originated an important act of legislation. Indeed, he was in 
his sympathies moved too much by his love of popularity. In advo- 
cating a "stay law " he gave support to a measure that was as vicious in 
principle as in practice ; but it promised relief to the people. This 
error was offset by the support he gave to the impost law of 1 783, and 
by his wish to strengthen the central government. Again he was on the 
wrong side when the question of British debts came up for a decision ; 
and his fears of a strong federation assumed overwhelming proportions 
when the new constitution was laid before the people. His interest in 
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the West led him to appreciate at its true worth the navigation of the 
Mississippi ; but on the grand question of the day, the constitution, 
where this Mississippi matter largely determined Henry's position, it was 
truly said by Washington that the arguments in opposition were " ad- 
dressed more to the passions than to the reason." Had the great orator 
been something more than a politician, he would not have committed 
himself so strongly in resistance to the proposed form of government. 

But his position in this matter at least proved the courage of the 
man. It was characteristic of Henry that once enlisted, he never fal- 
tered ; and his power seemed to grow in proportion to the opposition. 
He did not, like Dickinson, state boldly, and fail when to maintain his 
position involved sacrifice or danger. His steadfastness, however, can- 
not atone for the errors of his policy. Henry will be better known for 
his resolutions on the Stamp Act and for some of his speeches, the tra- 
ditions of which have come down to us, than for any other incidents of 
his life. He will be the Virginian " Demosthenes," but will never take 
rank as a statesman. 

As to the way in which the author of the present work has performed 
his task, adequate criticism is scarcely possible in this notice. The 
views of Mr. Wirt Henry on the amendments to the constitution are 
novel, and his statements of history not infrequently excite a questioning 
doubt. He naturally holds a brief for his ancestor, and is much occu- 
pied in defending him from the criticisms of Jefferson, Tucker, Taylor 
and others. With these blemishes, rather than faults, the three vol- 
umes contain much new material, and must be the standard biography 
of a notable figure in Virginian history. 

WORTHINGTON CHAUNCEY FORD. 



A History of the People of the United States, from the Revolution 
to the Civil War. By John Bach McMaster. Volume III. New 
York, D. Appleton and Co., 1892. — 8vo, xvii, 582 pp. 

The third of the systematic histories of the Union from its formation 
to the attempted secession in 1861 is advanced by a volume. Von Hoist 
and Schouler have finished their task. Professor McMaster has now 
progressed as far as the outbreak of the war of 1812. He covers ground 
which neither of his rivals has treated in detail : but he has at every step 
to submit to the formidable comparison with Henry Adams's masterful 
work. He bears the comparison well. 

The third volume (1803-1812) shows the deviation from the author's 
original plan seen in Volume II. It is no longer a social but a political 
history ; yet a political history of a different kind from any that have 



